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‘* J shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafayette, 
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For the Hangman. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 


Frienp Srear,—lI have just returned from an 
afternoon’s visit to the State Prison, and pre- 
suming that a few lines relating to matters con- 
nected with the institution may not be uninter- 
esting to your readers, I send you the following 
for publication, if you please, in the Hangman. 

The time was when | should hardly have 
dared to venture within the walls of a prison, so 
strong was the prejudice of my mind against its 
wretched inmates. Fear and trembling came 
upon me even at sound of the name of prisoner, 
ind like too many others, I was ready at once to 
believe that convicted criminals were the werst 
aud almost the only criminals in the community. 
But experience has taught me better—and I 
know not why it is that people are so prone to 
denounce the detected offender, unless it be that 
it serves asa salve for their own consciences, 
and tends to screen them from that suspicion to 
which they are justly liable, and of which they 
might otherwise become the objects. To use 
the language of the Rev. Mr. Curtis,—Chaplain 
of the Prison,—‘ Mostly of the convicts bave 
been guilty only of smadl offences—the greatest 
criminals commonly escape.’ And we know the 
cireumstances under which they have lived, and 
the temptations by which they have been sur- 
rounded, from their earliest days, it seems to me 
we could not avoid the conclusion that ‘ Had we 
been as they, we might have slipt like them.’ 

Let us then not look upon the unfortunate 
prisoners as the personification of every thing 
monstrous and vile, and ourselves as pure and 
perfect, but let us exercise charity towards him— 
let us sympathize with him, and let us persuade 
others to have compassion upon him. 

Mr. Curtis told me that he had been chaplain 
of the Prison nearly twenty years—that for three 
vears he was chaplain of the Auburn Prison, in 
New York—and that he never had the charge 
of any other society. He preaches to convicted 
criminals—other clergymen to the unconvicted. 
1 was much pleased with the remarks of Mr. 
Curtis concerning the prisoners, and criminals in 
general, and although I differ widely from him, 
in some things, I doubt not that he is sincere in 
his views, and has at heart the best interests of 
the ‘ people of his charge.’ 

There are now in the Prison two hundred and 
vrenty-eight convicts, which number is fifty 
less than it was four years ago! This fact is 
doubtless owing to the glorious Temperance Re- 
form! Twelve are sentenced for life, and siz 
if them are murderers! Do you shrink with 
horror, Friend Spear, at the thought that there 
ire six unhanged murderers within a single mile 
f your city '!—Go visit them—they will not 
harm you. They are men,—and I learn from the 
Warden that they are some of the best men in 
the institution. Would you slay them? They 
were made in the ‘ image of God,’ and there is 
within them a spark of that divinity which 
makes mankind the object of a Savior’s love! 
Does the protection of society require that they 
Should die? The reverse is trae—besides, they 
rannot escape. Has God commanded that they 
Shall die? He has emphatically said—‘ Thou 
shalt pot kill!’ Are they stained with blood, 
and defiled with sin, and therefore unfit to live? 
They are more unfit to die! Have they violated a 
commandment of Heaven, and are you authorized 
‘0 become their executioner? ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord!’ § Meicy is 
better than sacrifice, —and they who need mercy 
should show it unto others. 


* Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That’s like my brother’s fault—if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother’s life.’ 


There are perhaps half a dozen colored per- 


sons in the Prison, and one of them is a fugitive 
slave, who was detected in stealing a small a- 
mount. Had he stolen on a greater scale,—had 
he robbed his neighbor of himself instead of his 
money, he might have been honored in the 
community and taken the ‘chief seat in the syna- 
gogue.’ But ‘circumstances alter cases,’ and 
the petty thief is condemned and punished, while 
the wholesale robber of God’s humanity is justi- 
fied and applauded! I think you will not be 
surprised to learn that he considers his present 
condition far better than that from which he es- 
caped. He says he had much rather remain in 
prison during his life, than return back into 
bondage ! 

The prisoners are engaged in almost every va- 
riety of occupation. There are fifty-two stone- 
cutters, sixty-one cabinet-makers, twenty-five 
brush-makers, fifteen black-smiths, fifteen shoe- 
makers ; besides, there are carpenters, tool-grind- 
/ers, teamsters, white smiths, tin workers, hat- 
j ters, coopers, tailors, cooks, bakers, barbers, 

washers, sweepers, &c. 

They looked in good spirits and in excellent 
| health. I learned that out of the whole num- 
ber, only one individual was confined to the Hos- 
pital by sickness, and that the general health of 
the prisoners was never so good as at present. 
| [ never saw them appear so contented and hap- 
_py, and I have visited the prison, occasionally, 
for several years. Having obtained permission 
_of the Warden, I had some conversation with 
one of the convicts, with whom I was formerly 
-acquainted. He is there for the second time, 
having served out one term of three years, under 
the late Warden, Mr. L.—I inquired of him 
how he got along in the Prison. ‘ Oh,’ said he, 
‘ things are a gregt deal better here than they used 
to be when I was here before,’,—and such, I be- 
lieve, is the unanimous opinion, not only ef hic 
fellow-prisvuers, but of the officers. The con- 
victs generally conduct themselves with much 
propriety; punishment, of any kind, is very 
rarely inflicted, and cruelty of discipline is un- 
known, Some of them are extremely ignorant, 
and in addition to the usual religious instruction 
of the Sabbath, they are taught to read and 
write. The Prisoners now have, what has until 
recently been denied them, lamps in their cells, 
and books, which they are allowed to read from 
half past six o'clock until nine in the evening. 

I saw among them several aged men, some of 
whom, the Warden told me, had spent many 
years in the Prison. The time for which they 
were originally sentenced had expired, and they 
were released—but finding themselves lonely and 
abandoned in a world of strangers, without one 
friendly hand to lead them, or sympathizing heart 
to feel for them,—they voluntarily and purposely 
committed the crimes for which they have been re- 
sentenced, in order that they might find a home in 
the prison in their feeble and declining age !— 
And what better could we expect of them? 
The strength of their manhood they had spent 
in the service of the State, and now old and 
infirm, having nothing in store for the remaining 
future of their days, they were turned out upon 
the world, either to starve or steal! Such is the 
humanity and the justice even, of the best gov- 
ernment in the most enlightened community on 
the face of the earth ! 

At six o’clock P. M. at sound of the bell, 
the prisoners leave their work and repair to the 
Chapel, to attend the evening service. They 
march, (taking the ‘ lock step,’) under the charge 
of subordinate officers, in companies perhaps of 
thirty. The exercises in the Chapel are the 
reading a portion of Scripture, singing, and 
prayer. The 55th chapter of Isaiah was read by 
the Chaplain this afternoon, and I thought a 
more appropriate selection could not have been 
made. The singing is done by the convicts, and 
better music I do not often listen to. They 
have an orchestra consisting of a clarionet, violin, 
bass-viol and accordion, which are played in 
good style by some of their number. The mu- 
sicians enter the Chapel a few minutes before 
the rest, in order that they may have their in- 
struments tuned in season for the service, and 
sometimes they play a favorite air, while their | 
fellow-prisoners are marching in. On this oc- 
casion they performed, with much spirit and in 











that the Warden, who, I believe, is always pre- 
sent at these exercises, took his seat by the side 
of the prisoners, and joined with them in singing 
a hymn. 

The Chapel services over, the prisoners, car- 
rying their suppers with them, retire for the night 
to their cells, to resume their labors at six on the 
following morning. 

I presume you have visited the Prison—if you 
have not, I hope you will doso very soon. You 
cannot spend an hour more profitably. You will 
be kindly received by the Warden, who is a 
most excellent man, and peculiarly fitted for his 
highly responsible station. Under his judicious 
management the Prison is fast becoming, what 
every similar institution should be, a school of 
moral and intellectual reform. Every person, 
who is acquainted with the condition of the in- 
stitution, will bear witness that I speak not too 
strongly. Even those, who prophesied evil con- 
cerning the administration of Mr. Robinson, now 
gladly yield him the gratitude of their hearts. 
He has won the esteem and love of the convicts, 
and not even the basest of them has ever shown 
him the least disrespect. Let him go forward 
in the spirit of philanthropy, and he shall ac- 
complish a work more glorious and enduring 
than all the monuments of genius and art. It is 
not too much to say that, already, under his wise 
control, the Massachusetts State Prison has be- 
come the Model Prison of the United States ! 

Yours very truly, P.H.S. 

Charlestown, July 3d, 1845. 
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For the Hangman. 


HANGING A SOLDIER, 


OR THE FATS or A DULITARY TvYP4nge. 


About the period of 182—, the United States 

army had acquired a very odious notoriety for the 
diabolically inhuman treatment of the enlisted 
men by their officers ; and although laws existed, 
ostensibly for the protection of the rights of the 
former, yet the loose and inefficient manner of 
executing them had at length rendered them a 
mere farce. Men were kicked, cuffed, cursed 
and mauled without cause, as suited the caprice 
or anger of their self-constituted masters. It was 
quite common in some regiments, for officers to 
call men into their quarters, and for some alleged 
or trivial fault, tie them up, and on their own 
individual authority give’them as many lashes 
with a raw hide or blows with a cudgel, as they 
thought proper ; and it was not.until the election 
of Andrew Jackson to the Presidency, that these 
erying outrages began to experience a vigorous 
check. 
Among the officers who were particularly re- 
nowned for their tyrannical scoundrelism, was 
one Lieutenant Foster, of the Regiment of 
, Stationed at the time of which we speak, 
at Fort Brown. He was a graduate of that emi- 
nently republican institution at West Point,— 
so famous for the pigmy Napoleons it hatches 
yearly at the expense of the people; puffed up 
with emptiness, arrogance, and bullyism; one 
who was astonished at the impudent presumption 
of the government in attempting to restrain such 
august cockadoodles as himself, in the free un- 
licensed use of the cow-hide and cudgel, upon 
the persons of private soldiers. 

On a certain day in July, 182—, Lieutenant 
Foster, for some provocation or other, as was his 
custom, struck or otherwise abused the person 
of a private soldier by the name of D and 
subsequeutly sent him to the guard-house.— 
D was an Irishman, ofa proud spirit, and a 
rash temper, though on the whole was esteemed 
a good soldier, and had suffered similar abuses 
from this officer on former occasions, and, as it 
would seem, was now determined upon having a 
terrible revenge. 

The day was. very sultry, and most of the 
guard, not on post, were asleep in the guard- 














house was noticed, and a man sent instantly 
after him, yet he had consummated the deed, be- 
fore or by the time that he was overtaken-—— 
D. made no resistance, but walked back to 
the guard-house, acknowledging his crime, and 
that he was ready to die for it. He was soon 
transferred to the Civil Authorities, was in due 
time tried, convicted of murder, and sentenced 
to be nunG. On the gallows he exhibited no com- 
punction for the deed, but on the other hand ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not succeeded in 
‘ridding the world of one more tyrant, for then 
he could have died contented.’ 

The fate of Lieutenant Foster was a fearful 
warning and exerted a natural influence upon 
these pusillanimous heroes of the raw-hide, who 
feared a similar retribution; for tyrants are al- 
most ever, arrant cowards.—From Recollections 
of the United States Army. 
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“PAL PIIO 


A GOOD MAN. 


I would walk 
A weary journey, to the farthest verge 
Of the big world to ktss that good mand’s hand, 
Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art, 
Preserves a lowly mind, and to his God, 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 
Is as a child in meek simplicity.—u kK. WHITE. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Enough has been said of late upon this subject 
to convince minds open to conviction that the 
Death-penalty is wrong, and should be immediate- 
ly abolished—enough to convince the advocates 
of Capital Punishment themselves that there are 


strong arguments against their fererlte theory, 
arguments which cannot be overcome by sophis- 


tical reasonings and appeals to the passions of 
men. Doubtless most of those who “go for 
Hanging’ are sincere,—honest and conscientious 
in their views—their prejudices, early education, 
the natural inclinations of the human heart, and 
misconstrued portions of Scripture, go to strength- 
en their opinions. A few years since and slavery, 
war, the use of ardent spirit, and other practices 
now considered sinful, were indulged in or apol- 
ogized for by many who were universally ac- 
knowledged as christians. Light is gradually 
breaking in upon the world; gradually are men 
approximating tothe standardof Right. Absurd 
customs are disappearingby degrees. What was 
considered proper yesterday, is examined to-day. 
and will to-morrow be scouted from the face of 
the earth. Reform is now the watchword. The 
mist of ages is being dispelled by the enlighten- 
ing ray of the Sun of Truth. The early christians 
to their dying day understood not fully the design 
of the mission of Jesus, and modern professed 
disciples of Him who ‘‘came not to destroy but 
to save life,” are slow in opening their eyes to 
comprehend it. We live in a progressive state, 
—typical of the everlasting progress which the 
good are to make in knowledge and holiness in 
another world. While guarding against ultraism, 
we should avoid equally the other extreme, and 
be interested in every wholesome advancement 
that reaches after perfection. 

Many are afraid of innovations, preferring to 
cling to time honored customs and venerable in- 
stitutions—wishing not to leave the old beaten 
tracks which they have ever travelled in, and 
they will quote such scripture as “ Be subject to 
the higher powers,” &c. Now we don’t encour- 
age rebellion against existing laws, but would 
fain seek to modify and change them ; there be- 
ing certainly a chance for reformation and im- 
provement. Whenevera man-made law conflicts 
with the divine, we should strive in all peaceful 
ways for its overthrow. 

Jesus Christ himself was an Innovator when 
he came to introduce the New Dispensation, 
‘« blotting out the hand-writting of ordinances that 
was against us, nailing them to his cross.” Our 
republican form of government Was an innovation 





room or outside the door. The prison room 
door, which opened into the guard-room, . hap- 
pened, through some oversight, not tu be locked; | 
D observing all to be quiet, slipped out, 
softly, seized one of the guard muskets, always | 


loaded, darted out of the guard-room and across 








perfect time, that soul-stirring and excellent old 
piece of music, called ‘Ode on Science.’ I had 
not heard it before for many a day, and it did | 
my sonl good to listen to it, for I knew, by the 


prisoners enjoyed it quite as well as myselfi— 


propriate, and was listened to, apparently, with 
profound attention. I was pleased to observe | 








to Lieut. Foster’s quarters, only some ten steps, 
and entered the room of the latter without cere- 
mony. Foster was sitting at a table writing, | 
and looking up perceived D enter his room | 








a sideboard, but ere he reached it, D with | 


beat a soldier,’ levelled and shot him dead. | 
Although the escape of D from the guard- 





and anexperiment. In ancient times, and in the 
old world at the present time, kings and monar- 
chies have been the order of the day.— When 
our forefathers made a trial of the principles of 
democracy there were many trembling nating 
some prophesied that the people could not be their 
own rulers and govern themselves, that the sove- 
reign power could not safely be vested in their 
hands,—but experience has proved the contrary. 
And what we ask respecting the abolishment of 


cheerful smile upon their countenances, that the | armed ; he rose to seize a pistol which lay upon| Capital Punishment is, that the ezperiment be 


tried. And for oneI am persuaded that it would 


The prayer of the Chaplain was brief and ap-| an (oath too terrible to repeat) ‘I'll learn you to| prove benaficial. Let it be published abroad that 


life is too sacred to be taken in any case, and there 
would be less murders,—but every time anEze- 
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cxtion takes place, human life is cheapened in the 
view of men. This is the legitimate effect. It 
follows as a natural sequence. 

The hue and cry that murderers, if imprisoned, 
would kill their keepers, is a mere bughear raised 
to alarm community ; just as pro-slavery men us- 
ed to say, before the experiment inthe West In- 
dies, that if the slaves were emancipated they 
would uprise and destroy their masters. The 
warden of a State’s Prison, or the superintendent 
of an Insane Hospital, is safe enough if he only 
carry something warm under the left arm, viz: a 
feeling heart. Just treatmen as men, showing 
them that you value Ufe as precious and inviola- 
ble,and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
will act accordingly, they will not dabble in hu- 
man blood.— Herald of Freedom. 
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EXECUTION OF THE HODGES. 


Arrival of Spectators—Prisoners, Soldiers, Coffins, 
Sheriffs, Music, Clergymen Reading the Scrip- 
tures, Singing, Prayer—Humanity of the Sheriff !— 
Fainting and screaming of the women—Murder of a 
third brother, and disappearance of a fourth! 





We have spoken in former numbers of the two 
brothers by the name of Hodges who were to be ex- 
ecuted in Burlington, Iowa, on the 15thult. We 
now have received the Hawk-Eye of that place of the 
17th ult., which furnishes us with the particulars of 
the execution. We give some extracts. 


Arrival of Spectators. 


‘The brothers, Wittiam and SterHen Honcees 
were hung in this town on Tuesday last. From dawn 
until the time appointed for the execution the princi- 
pal avenues to town were crowded with people. The 
Steamer Mermaid brought down a large number from 
Bleomingtan—the Shockoquon, afier bringing an 
immense load from the place Wuuse name she vears, 
proceeded to Oquawka, from whence she landed at 
our wharf a crowd from Illinois. In the meantime 
one of the Steam ferry boats from Fort Madison— 
the Caroline—came loaded to the guards with pas- 
sengers—the ‘ New Purchase,’ with a multitude from 
Nauvoo, and places adjacent, arrived too late for the 
passengers to witness the execution. Long before 
the time appointed our streets were literally filled 
with men, women, and children. 


Procession. 


‘At 12 o’clock, the guard, composed of three or 
four companies of riflemen under the command of 
Col. Geo. Tempte, arrived at the jail, and soon after 
the prisoners were placed in a wagon, which con- 
tained their coffins, under the care of deputy Sheriff 
Smita McKenney, with his assistants. After all 
the necessary arrangements were made under the 
judicious direction of the Sheriff, Joun H. McKen- 
ney, Esq., the procession took up its line of march to 
the gallows. The Band and Martial music played 
appropriately solemn tunes during the progress of the 
march. The procession crossed the square from the 
jail and down Court to Third street, through Third 
to Jefferson street, through Jefferson to the place of 
execution. 

The place selected was on the Mt. Pleasant road, 
immediately west of town. It was a perfect natural 
amphitheatre. The gallows was in the centre of the 
dell, and in full view of and immediately contiguous 
to the thousands of spectators who covered the hills. 
No movement could be made—nothing could be said 
—that all could not see and hear. In fact we can- 
not conceive of a more appropriate location for such 
a scene. 

Clergymen Singing, Reading, Prayer. 

‘The gallows was occupied by the Sheriff and his 
Deputy, the Prisoners and a friend that had just ar- 
rived in town, the Rev. Mr. White of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, the Rev. Mr. Coleman of the 
Methodist, the Rev. Bishop Loras of the Catholic, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, of the Congregational 
churches, together with the Counsel for the prisoners, 
Messrs Mills and Hall.’ 

The religious excrcises commenced with reading 
the fifty-first Psalm. The following hymn was then 
sung. 

« Now in the heat of youthful blood, 
Remember your Creator, God ; 


Behold, the months come hast’ning on, 
When you shall say, ‘ My joys are gone.’ 


Behold the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endless curses on his head. 


The dust returns to dust again ; 
The soul in agonies of pain 
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Ascends to God! not there to dwell, 
But hears her doom, and sinks to hell. 


Eternal King ! I fear thy name ; 
Teach me to know how frail I am ; 
And when my sou! must hence remove, 
Give me a mansion in thy love.’ 


The singing was followed by a prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. White. 

Both of the prisoners spoke upon the scaffold, and 
declared their innocence of the crime for which they 
were to be executed. We have not room for them 
in our small sheet. We present a few more particu- 
lars respecting the execution, that our readers may 
hate the inhuman and hideous gallows. 

‘Their chains were knocked off, and the Sheriff 
conducted William to the drop and put the rope a- 
round his neck. While the rope was being put 
round the neck of Stephen we could see that William 
was apparently engaged in prayer. The caps were 
pulled over their faces, and in a few moments the 
Sheriff with one blow severed the cord, the drop fell, 
and both were launched into eternity. Stephen’s 
neck broke and he died without a struggle. William 
struggled nearly ten minutes before he was appa- 
rently dead. Thus ended the scene of their mortal 
existence.’ 

The editor of the Hawk-Eye speaks of the humanity 
of the Sheriff thus: 

‘Too much praise cannot be awarded to John H. 
McKenney, Esq., our Sheriff. From the trial to the 
execution, he exhibited a humanity, a firmness and a 
judicious arrangement of things that could not be 
outdone.’ 

Very humane to hang his two brothers up by the 
neck ! 

Executions are public-in lowa. From eight to ten 
thousand persons were present. Several fainted and 
some of the women screamed when the drop fell.— 
We do not see why any one, especially a woman, 
should desire to witness an execution. The time will 
come and that speedily in New England, when none 
but the executioner can be induced to attend a 
hanging. 

Before closing this protracted account of the exe- 
cution of these two brothers, it is proper to state that 
they were Mormons, and that a third brother has 
been murdered since they were convicted, a fourth 


has recently disappeared in a most mysterious man- 
ner, and it is feared that he also has been muidered 


to prevent his divulging unpleasant facts within his 
knowledge. A most alarming state of things exists 
in that section of our country. Within a few weeks 
two brothers have been hung, a third murdered, and 
a fourth has disappeared! The hideous gallows 
stands there before all the people, yet murders are 
not prevented. Is it not already time to try some 
other method of preventing crime ? 
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WYATT THE MURDERER. 


A visit to his cell—Age—Appearance—Born and brought 
up at the South—Circumstances of the murder—His 
religious opinions—-Erroneous statements made by 
Green, the Reformed Gambler—Chaplain of the Pri- 
son— Time of trial. 


The name of Wyatt has for some time past been 
on our list of persons under sentence of death. From 
letters published by John H. Green, the Reformed 
Gambler, we supposed he had been tried and con- 
victed of murder in the first degree, and was to be 
hung; but we were mistaken as we learn by the 
following interesting communication from our old 
friend ‘J. M. A.’ We also learn that some of the 
statements of Mr. Green, are erroneous. We do not 
see why he should desire to prejudice the public 
mind against his old associate in crime. We ar- 
dently hope that this matter may be all satisfactorily 
explained. Thanking ‘J. M. A.’ for his seasonable 
communication, hoping to hear from him again after 
the trial of Wyatt, we present it to our readers with 
pleasure. Here it is: 

WYATT, THE MURDERER. 

Br. Srear—I believe the circumstances of the 
murder of Gordon, a fellow-prisoner, by the above- 
named individual, in the State Prison, last March, 
have been published in your paper. I have twice 
visited Wyatt in the prison, since the murder. From 
the history I had heard of this man, I expected on 
entering his presence, to see a surly, wolfish, savage 


| looking wretch, on whose very countenance was 


written brutality and blood-thirstiness. But I was 
greatly disappointed, Wyatt is about 30 years of 
age. His countenance is uncommonly intelligent 
and well formed, and his whole appearance is mild, 
pleasant, and very prepossessing. In a multitude, 
he would be one of the last men selected as a mur- 
derer,—especially as one so hardened and cold-blood- 
ed as he is generally supposed to be. 

Wyatt entered freely into conversation with me, 
both in regard to the murder, and his past life gene- 
rally. He is one of those unfortunate men whom so- 
ciety has first depraved and ruined, by its unjust 
laws, its corrupting usages and influences, its legal- 
ized iniquities, and whom it will now deliberately 
strangle, because the seed thus sown has produced its 
legitimate fruit. 





The crime he has committed, is of a deep dye. It 
cannot be justified. Still there are considerations to 
be weighed, which although not by any means a- 
mounting to a justification, yet should not be lost 
sight of, in estimating this man’s guilt. Wyatt was 
born in the Southern States, and has spent his whole 
life there, until within a few months. His habits 
were all formed, under influence of the manners 
and customs peculiar to that section of country.— 
Who does not know that in those States men of the 
highest ranks, on comparatively slight provocation, 
engage in personal contests, with deadly weapons, 
which frequently result in the death of one or both 
of the parties ?—and this too, without injury to their 
reputation or their standing in society. Public opin- 
ion there, makes it a point of honor to revenge 
an insult, by the cane, the pistol, and the bowie- 
knife. 

It was by acting too faithfully on these principles, 
instilled into him in early years, ‘ growing with his 
growth, and stregthening with his strength,’ and hav- 
ing the sanction of men of the most eminent standing 
in his eyes, that Wyatt has become a murderer. It 
was not for plunder—it was not for money—that 
he took the life of Gordon. But it was for what he 
considered, (and what would generally be considered 
in the community where he was brought up) an 
honorable and justifiable motive, to avenge injuries 
and insults, received from the deceased. 

By the regulations of the Prison, Wyatt and Gor- 
don, were brought continually in contact with each 
other, so that it was easy to converse without the no- 
tice of their keepers. Gordon had for a long time 
been in the habit of insulting Wyatt by applying to 
him the most vile epithets, and irritating him to the 
highest degree that taunting words, and jibes and 
jeers, could effect. Wyatt again and again, called 
upon him to desist, and warned him that evil con- 
sequences would ensue. But this only called forth 
fresh taunts, and still more biting insults even on 
the morning of the murder,—until at length, worked 
up to the highest pitch of exasperation, and smarting 
under a sense of the insult and injury he had received, 
Wyatt took the life of his tormentor. 

I repeat, I do not consider these acts of Gordon as 
a justification of the murder. But Wyatt so con- 
sidered it, and yet insists upon it. Had they been 
two gentlemen in the streets of Charleston or New 


Orleans, it would have been pronounced an honorable 
affair, and Wyatt would have been applauded. If 


such retaliation for insult is justifiable in gentlemen, 
it surely is in prisoners. Just and conscientious 
judges and jurors, will take these things into con- 
sideration, in passing upon the guilt of Wyatt, and 
allow the standard upon which he has always been 
(falsely) instructed it was right to act in such cases, 
to have some weight in mitigating the blackness of 
his crime. 


Of Wyatt’s religious sentiments I could learn but 
little. His parents are Presbyterians, and he al- 
ways attended the meetings of that sect, while he 
remained at home. He is now, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, a sceptic, or more properly, a Deist. He 
seems to believe in a Supreme Being, but has little, 
if any, faith in a future existence. When addressed 
on the subject of religion in a harsh or upbraiding 
manner, he arms himself against the attack, and 
with studied coolness returns thrust for thrust. ~ But 
when approached as a friend, when addressed in kind 
and gentle words, when his better feelings are ap- 
pealed to, he is melted at once, and manifests the 
most fine and tender susceptibilities. I am satisfied 
that under proper influences he could be made a good 
man and a true Christian. But alas! if the efforts 
to this end should be crowned with success, what 
then? . Why just as he becomes fit to dive in useful- 
ness—just as he becomes prepared todo some good 
in the world, he will be killed ! 

Wyatt is generally considered a most hardened 
and desperate wretch, who has been inthe habi: of 
murdering for years. But in this matter 1 am as- 
sured he is greatly belied. One Green, a Reformed 
Gambler, has published several letters in the Northern 
Christian Advocate, in which he describes, or pre- 
tends to describe, conversations he held with Wyatt, 
in his cell, after the murder of Gordon. He says 
Wyatt confessed having committed many murders, 
and among othérs, the owner of a flat boat on the 
Mississippi, whose body was opened, entrails taken 
out, and was then sunk in the river. Elder Morrill, 
Chaplain of the State Prison, who was present at 
every interview between Green and Wyatt, and 
whose reputation for veracity, is above suspicion, de- 
clares that Wyatt made no such confessions of former 
murders, and that many of Green’s statements are 
entirely erroneous! Elder M. is about to make a 
statement to this effect in the public jonrnals.— 
W hat Green’s object can be in making such state- 
ments in regard to this pitiable and helpless prisoner, | 
I cannot fathom, without he has some private mo- 
tive, to deepen prejudices against Wyatt, and make | 
his execution doubly sure. Be this as it may, his 
statements have gone the length and breadth of the 
land, and have so deeply embittered the mind of 
the community, as to render it next to impossible 
that Wyatt can be tried by an impartial and unpreju- 








diced jury. His trial takes place the first week in 

August. Able counsel have been engaged to defend 

him. J. M. A, 
Auburn, New York, July 26, 1845. 


EDITOR OF THE PORTLAND BULLETIN AGAIN, 


Recently we published an article from the pen o{ 
the editor of the Portland Bulletin, in which the hu. 
mane friends in this Commonwealth who are making 
efforts to save De Wolf were called ‘ winkers a 
horrid crime,’ and in which he expressed his opinion 
that De Wolf ought to be hung. Remarking upon 
his article, we observed that the man who could thus 
write deserved great pity, and we lamented that there 
was one person in Portland who appeared to be sg 
destitute of kind feeling for his erring brother. We 
also published in connexion with our remarks ap 
earnest appeal to the friends of humanity to make 
great exertions to save the life of De Wolf. This 
was from the Christian World, an excellent Unitarian 
periodical of this city. We mildly requested our 
readers to observe the difference between the spiri: 
of the editor of the Bulletin, and the writer in the 
World. 

We now have received another article from 
the editor of the Bulletin, and that our readers may 
become acquainted with the spirit of some of the 
friends of the gallows, we here insert it withou 
comment: 


‘LIFE FOR LIFE.’ 


‘ This is the patent age of new inventions, 
For killing bodies and for saving souls, 
All propagated with the best intentions.’ 


‘A milk and water concern published in Poston 
called ‘The Hangman’ is down upon us because we 
happen to have quite as much sympathy for the 
affliction of those who have been bereaved by the 
bloody hand of the murderer, as they have for the 
murderer himself. Now we do not notice the ar 
ticle from a wish to repel the charges of hard hean- 
edness, et cet, therein brought against us, for we 
care as little as to what such Eutopians as the 
Messrs Spear may think or write concerning us, 
as we do for noise of the empty wagon just going 
by our door—and a man’s acts are the best medium 
a indalen of the state of his heart—but a glance a: 
the various topics commented upon in the paper, has 
set agog a train of reflections which just now we 
par well comment upon as upon any thing else. 

‘This is the patent age of new inventions.’ The 
many important modifications and improvements 
that have taken place in the state of suciety of recen: 
years, have induced a fever of speculation and ey- 
citement, which has in turn generated all sorts o! 
ephemeral schemes, the which, ostensibly aiming 
the good of mankind, it seems to us threaten to sub- 
vert the very foundations of society. Out of this 
state of things have sprung such abortions as Mor- 
monism, Fourierism, Millerism, Comeouterism, Ant- 
Hangman-ism, and myriads of other isms and 
schisms—all tending to the same bourn. Men ¢: 
shallow capacity, accustomed to view things super 
ficially—like the Messrs Spear—however good ma} 
be their hearts, are apt to be led away by such cos: 
ceits—and through the pother and dust which the) 
contrive to raise as they rattle along (an empi, 
wagon always creates the most dust and noise) it is 
sometimes difficult for men of clearer judgment anc 
sounder mind, to designate the reality from the 
shadow—hence a respectable array of talent is often 
seen on the side of these visionary schemes— much 
to the wonder of common sense people who do not 
take pains to ascertain the why and the wherefore. 

These visionaries reason correctly, provided thei! 
premises be substantial—they could lift the world 
from its foundation if they had a solid starting point, 
but, and here’s the rub, they want a basis for their 
screw and lever. Itis useless to argue with them. 
for any serious prrempt to refute, gives a sort of re- 
spectability to their absurdities—builds up what it i: 
intended to overthrow. 

‘The Hangman’ is the accredited organ of one {e! 
the kind of schemes which we have referred to—tha' 
of the abolition of Capital Punishment. We have 
repeatedly given our opinion on this subject to our 
readers—and the shortest and best comment we cad 
now make upon abolition, is to point to the rapid in- 
crease of murder, bloodshed, and heinous crime. 
which has taken place in our country of late years, 
or since the kind labors of the anti-hangmen have 
reduced the chances of the culprits suffering the just 
penalty of his crimes. 

The article for which we were taken to do wa‘ 
one wherein we expressed a hope that the efforts 0! 
misguided individuals would not be allowed to hinder 
the awards of justice in the case of the cold blooded 
murderer De Wolfe, now under sentence of death ip 
Worcester County, Mass. The ‘Hangman’ after 4 
lachrymal diatribe on the unfortunate condition 0! 
the poor man, advances the opinion that the ends 0! 
justice would be quite as well subserved, by confining 
him in prison, as by hanging him—and in anothe! 
column it gives an account of a murderer—one 
Francis Basler of Wyoming County, Pa.—having 
escaped from prison where he was under sentence 
death—escaped perhaps to imbrue his hands again iv 
innocent blood. Further comment is unnecessary. 


AAAARAANLALNAYSOOOAPrrrwersVWPACRA 


The Louisville (Kentucky) Journal says, that (h¢ 
abolition of slavery would be pleasing to the peo 
ple of that city, the best interests of which it great!! 
retards. 


~~ rrneneaeeeserneesasn esse ase ea ea 


T. B. Martinez, one of the wealthiest and mos 
influential men of color, in Havana, has been ex¢ 
cuted for having taken an active part in the Matan- 
zas insurrection. 
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} MEETING IN BOSTON FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


A Meeting of the Mass. Society, for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment was held at Rircme Hatt, 
on Thursday Evening, July 3ist. 

Rosert F. Watcorr was chosen Moderator, and 
James Mircnett, Secretary pro. tem. 

The Moderator on taking the Chair, stated that 
the object of the meeting was to consider the general 
subject, but more particularly in regard to Orrin De 
Wolf, now in Jail, in Worcester, under sentence of 
jeath. Mr. Waxcorr stated some facts in relation 
10 De Wolf, and expressed his conviction with em- 
phasis that public opinion was fast arraying itself 
in Opposition to Capital Punishment, and also in its 
favor. 

CHARLES SPEAR 


Spoke of the utter inutility of Capita] Punishment, 
alluded with effect, to the fact that crime always 
trod upon the heels of the gallows, in which the au- 
dience seemed to agree. 

MR. FOX 


Spoke of the ignorance and weakness of De Wolf, 
and dwelt upon the inefficiency of the gallows as an 
instrament of reform. 


J. M. SPEAR 


Inquired what good could be derived to the parties 
concerned, or to society by hanging De Wolf, and by 
his close reasoning, the audience seemed to think with 
him that De Wolf ought to be saved, and society 
governed by the law of kindness. 

LORING MOODY 

Did not see the necessity of hanging De Wolf, and 
cave his testimony feelingly in favor of the Christian 
law of kindness. 

MR. DOLE 


Said the question was asked, what good did it do 
to hang ?—he would ask. What good did it do for 
the inhabitants of the old world to be destroyed by 
flood? What good did the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah do? Or the 185,000 Idolators that were 
slain in one night ? 

JOHN C, CLURE 

Remarked that the aggressions of man in all ages 
had been done for the Glory of God; he wished peo- 
ple would have Christianity enough to be human be- 
ings; he liked 1545, and it was a pity that those 
who liked the usages .of ancient nations were not 
born before ; he found the advocates of Capital Pun- 
ishmeat among the priests, and those who thought 
by proxy. 


DR. WALTER CHANNING 


Spoke of the questionable authority of that passage 
of Seripture from which the death-penalty was de- 
rived, and dwelt upon the general subject with his 
usual power and pathos. 


JAMES MITCHELL 


Made an appeal to the audience on the score of 
De Wolf’s youth, and his misfortune in early life 
in not having the restraining influences of home 
thrown around him; stating that we might all have 
been murderers if we had been placed under the same 
circumstances with De Wolf. 

The Meeting was crowded and solemn — Adjourned 
to Monday Evening at Riremre Hate. 

R. F. WALCUTT, 
Pres’t. Pro. Tem. 


James Mitcuett, 
Secretary Pro. Tem. 


THE FIRST OF AUGUST IN DANVERS. 

In company with several highly valued friends I 
left Boston, for Danvers on Friday morning, to join 
the friends of the oppressed, in celebrating the eman- 
cipation of eight hundred thousand human beings 
from slavery, in the British West Indies. The meet- 
ing was held in Porter’s grove, and a most beautiful 
place it is. The day was one of the most delighrful 
of the season. There was but little form and cere- 
mony. Every one brought his own provisions. No- 
body was invited to speak. All spoke as they felt 
disposed, or had opportunity. It would be difficult 
for me to decide who spoke the best. As usual Dr. 
Walter Channing spoke with deep feeling, remind- 
ing the audience that the last. labor of his lamented 
brother was for the slave on the First of August. 

Our friend Prince, the Universalist minister, of 
South Danvers, spoke with great eloquence. I was 
gladto hear him. J.C. Clure excited as usual much 
interest and mirthfulness, but I have not time or room 
o state particulars It was a good, and in the true 
Sense, a great meeting. The following song, written 
by A. R. Porrer, was sung in the tune of Auld Lang 
Syne: 

Welcome the day we celebrate, 
Welcome this jubilee ! 


Let every voice shout, shout aloud, 
Great Britain’s slaves are free. 


Then let the sound go far and wide, 
O’er mourtain height and sea, 

Victoria’s realms no more are curst 
With chattel slavery. 


THE 


HANGMAN. 








The whip, the fetter, and the chain 
Are buried in the earth ; 

And cries, and groans, and wailings now 
Are changed to joy and mirth. 


Then let the word go far and wide, 
O’er mountain height and sea, 

Great Britain once held many slaves, 
But now hath set them free. 


Now let us turn to our own land, 
That claims to be so free, 

And yet three million souls are held 
In abject slavery. 


Then let the word go far and wide, 
Oe’r mountain height and sea, 

That fair Columbia’s soil is dyed 
In blackest slavery. 


Shame, shame on our America, 
Whose steeples tower on high, 

And prayers from gilded altars rise, 
And anthems to the sky ; 


Whose banners, waving in the breeze, 
O’er mountain height and sea, 
Falsely proclaiming far and wide 
Our countrymen are free. 


O let those banners wave no more, 
Until our land is free ; 

Nor prayers, nor songs ascend on high, 
In solemn mockery. 


But let the truth go far and wide, 
O’er mountain height and sea, 

This boasted land of Freedom is 
Still curst with slavery. 


Up then ! for freedom and for right, 
And get a glorious name ; 

And wipe from our escutcheon bright 
The foul and damning stain. 


Then shall the truth go far and wide, 
O’er mountain height and sea, 
Columbia, our happy land, 
Is now forever free. 


— a 


Saveus anp Sourn Reapinc.—These towns we 
have recently visited to excite an interest in our holy 
cause, and to plead especially in behalf of De Wolf. 
Meetings were well attended in both places. In 
Saugus, B. F. Newhall resides, who made an excellent 
Report last winter to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, in favor of the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. Several new subscribers were here obtained 
for our little sheet. In Reading we were kindly re- 
ceived into the family of Rev. J. H. Willis, and 
were aided by our friend Bancroft, who is always 
ready to engage in every good work. A collection 
was here taken to aid us in our Jabors, and a few 
names were obtained for the Hangman. 
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No more subscribers can be received.—Doat be a. 
larmed, kind reader, this is not the case with our 
paper. We can supply a few more subscribers.— 
But a publisher in France says he cannot receive 
any more subscriptions for his paper. He now sends 
out 28,000 and he cannot mail any more. He prom- 
ises, however, that should any vacancies occur, he 
will supply those who first place their names ona 
list prepared for the purpose! This is quite en- 
couraging ! 
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Sentence of Captain Flowery, of the Schr. Spitfire.— 
Last Friday Capt. Flowery, was sentenred to the Sa- 
lem Jail for fire years, and also to pay a fine of 
$2,000. The Boston Jail was considered too un- 
healthy. Capt. F. was convicted of a misdemeanor 
in fitting out a vessel with the intention of engaging 
in the Slave Trade. Had it been proyed that he ac- 
tually had engaged in the Trade, he would have been 
convicted of a capital crime and consequently have 
been condemned to be hung. 


Tt 
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A New Lunatic Asylum in Pennsylvania—Generous 
offer of Dorethea L. Dix.—At the last session of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania $15,000 was appropria- 
ted towards building a State Lunatic Asylum. The 
law requires that the building shall be large enough 
to accommodate 250 inmates, and shall cost $50,000. 
$3,000 have been subscribed in Harrisburg for the 
purchase of a farm for the sick, and about $6,000 
more will be required to secure the location in that 
county. 

Dorethea L. Dix, the celebrated philanthropist, who 
devotes all her time and talents to labors for the in- 
sane, has generously pledged herself to give $10,000 
to the building fund as soon as the farm is subscribed 
for. In her unwearied labors we can see what one 
woman can do, or rather what God can do with one 
woman. 


(> A Prtition rrom Lowe t in behalf of De 
Wolf is received, signed by A. A. Miner, and 45 
others. 
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(Our readers will not fail to read the thrilling 
sketch on our last page. We were compelled to 
omit a portion of it as it was originally published in 
Black wood’s Magazine for want of room. 





The man who pushed his horse overboard. 


‘Humanity (?)—The Boston Bee says that the 
owner of a horse that was sick and past recovery, and 
consequently useless to him, last evening (Sunday) 
drove the poor animal upon Russia wharf, and then 
pushed him overboard, to die by drowning, first ta- 
king the shoes from his feet.’ 

We perceive the above is going round the country 
in the various papers of the day. We have noticed 
it in several of our exchanges. Doubtless many 
persons have been greatly shocked when they have 
read it, and are ready to cal] the man who perpetra- 
ted the deed a cruel monster. But why should they ? 
Is not the man whois morally diseased treated by 
community as badly as the man treated his horse? 

Last winter a poor Irishman was taken from the 
cell in Worcester, where he had been several months 
confined, led up to a gallows, there a man put a rope 
round his neck the platform upon which he stood was 
taken suddenly from under him, and he immediately 
fell and was choked to death. If it was inhuman to 
shove the old diseased worn out horse overboard, was 
it not worse, thus to strangle poor Barrett? ‘Is 
not a man worth more than a horse ?’ 

In a few days the Governor and Council will meet 
at the State House in this city, and there they will 
deliberately decide on a day and an hour—not when 
an old diseased horse shall be shoved overboard—but 
when a mere boy shall be strangled by John W. 
Lincoln, the Sheriff, of Worcester County, and his 
deputies. Reader, these Sta‘e and County officers 
are your agents—your servants—do you desire to 
have this kind of labor performed? If you do not, 
then say so in language so loud and so plain that 
it cannot be misunderstood. And we cannot but 
hope that the editors of our public journals, who 


| have published to the world the inhumanity of the 


man who shoved the horse overboard, will also 
speak against the cruelty of him who strangles his 
brother. 


we’ YY 


ITEMS. 


(Fata Accipent at Doxsury.— While Mr. 
Ellis Wisnor, of Marshfield, was engaged in raising 
a building in Duxbury, on the 18th inst., a bear fell 
thirty feet and struck him onthe top of his head, 
killing him instantly. He was forty-eight years old. 


(OrThe Catholies are about to erect a new church 
in Boston, which they design to be the largest in the 
United States. 


(Cr An unsuccessful attempt was recently made by 
two prisoners to escape from the Penitentiary at 
Providence. Their plan was to release other prison- 
ers, and murder the officers, if necessary. 


{(CrJohn Jacob Astor, it is said, lost one hundred 
thousand dollars by the late fire—about one-sixth of 
his annual income ! 


tG-Rev. John Pierpont made a speech at Roches- 
ter on the 23d inst., on slavery, in which he ac- 
knowledged that ‘ ministers are human.’ 


(rSuppen peatu.—Mr. James Bartlett, one of 
the wealthiest and most respectable citizens of this 
town, died very suddenly, on Tuesday morning last. 
He retired to his bed on Monday night apparently in 
good health. On Tuesday morning, not feeling well, 
he rose earlier than usual, and in the act of dress- 
ing expired.— Plymouth Rock. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Oxrin De Wo r, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. 14th. Time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 

NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th of September, 1845. 

VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive: 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 

NEW JERSEY! Josep Carrer and Pr- 
Ter W. Parke, for the murder of the Cast- 
ner family. ‘Time of execution Friday, Au- 
gust 22d, 1845. 
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PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


LOUISIANA! Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 





SamveL Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- |. 











min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 


ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Ww. McCavtey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. Was to be executed on the 30th 
of May; but in consequence of some in- 
formality in sentencing him, the execution 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


i Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 


No. 13 of the Hangman.—Those who have this pa- 
per will confer a favor on us by sending it in. 
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Petitions for De Wolf.—The friends of this crimi- 
nal who have been procuring petitions for the com- 
mutation of his sentence, are reminded that they 
must be forwarded to our office by the twenty-sixth 
of this month, as the Governor and Council meet on 
that day, when his case will be brought before them 
by the Committee appointed by the Massachusetts 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
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Receipts ror Casu to Avcust 4.—B. Rowland, 
75 ets; J. I. Fisher, 75 cts ; 8. Baker, $1; V. Rowe, 
25 cts; B. Maxwell,1; C. J. Adams, 50 cts; M. 
Halliburton, 1; C. Pierce, 25 ets; G. -B. Roberts, 75 
ets; J. B. Trickey, 75 ects; E. Mann, 75 cis; W. 
K. Bailey, 1; L. Roby, 25 cts; J. Gregory, 2; A. C. 
Raymond, 1; R. R. Crosby, 1; A. S. Pike, 25 ets; 
W. H. Channing, 25. 
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(Cr Acents.—S. J. Bisper, is now in Plymouth 
County, travelling as our agent. He will visit 
Marshfield, Plympton, North Bridgwater, and other 
towns. Friends will aid him. 

(Sumner A.Wuitney, is now travelling in Wor- 
cester County, as agent for the Hangman. Will our 
friends aid him in circulating the paper ? 








MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev Mr Streeter, Mr James Gillies 
to Miss Jennett Ogilvie, both of Dorchester ; Mr John 
H. Myers to Miss Clarissa A. Mason; Mr Andrew Dick 
to Miss Betsey Dott. 

At Salem, 30th ult, Rev Alexander J. Session to Miss 
Hannah W. Seccomb. J 

At Brooklyn, L. I., by Rev. R. H. Neale, Mr Charles 
T. Griffin, of Worcester, Mass., to Miss Sarah E. Gay, 
of Boston. 





DIED: 


In Marlboro’, Mrs Martha Drury, wife of Lucian 
B. Drury, of Boston. 

By the sudden death of this estimable lady, her 
afflicted family have sustained a great loss. Her feel- 
ings were ever kind, and her character singularly pure. 
She was exemplary in her deportment, and faithful in 
all the relations of life. An affectionate wife and 
mother, she has been suddenly snatched from the scene 
of her cares and duties. May her bereaved friends be 
comforted by the remembrance of her many virtues, 
and incited to imitate them, 

In this city, August Ist, of consumption, Sylvester 
Welch, 56. 

At New Orleans, July 23d, Capt. E. P. Cooper, 


+ master of sch. Atalanta. 











Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuartes SPear. 

Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2 cts. 

HIS work is intended to present a concise and 

practical view ot Capital punishment. In prepare 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying O’CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in ibe Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv. 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—-are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, 7 we 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 403 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold, 
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For the Hangman. 


WHO ARE THE FRIENDS OF THE ABOLITION OF 
THE GALLOWS? 


Who are the men whose trumpet tones 
Ring through the startled land, 
To rouse a sleeping nation 
To Jehovah’s great command— 
* Thou shalt not kill’—while Sinai shook 
Midst smoke and fire it came, 
And written in his holy book 
Confirm’d with Jesus’ name ? 
Who are these ardent advocates 
Of heaven’s recorded will, 
Who teach that long neglected law 
To man, ‘ Thou shalt not kill ?’ 
Go search into their characters, 
Their acts and motives trace, 
They are a living satire 
On a hypocritic race. 
They are the blessed lights that shine 
With no deceitful ray, 
The lessons they to others teach, 
They practise and obey ; 
They are the blessed peace makers, 
The children of our God, 
The salt to save an erring world 
From the chastising rod. 
They are the faithful pioneers, 
Oppressor’s yoke to break, 
And purify this land from sin, 
The gibbet and the stake ; 
And tho’ revil’d and hated now, 
The time will yet appear, 
When all who hear their voice shal] know 


*>Twas God who sent them here. 
F. M. ADLINGTON. 


Weymouth, June 17, 1845. 
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From Black wood’s Magazine. 


EXECUTION OF PEGSWORTH, THE MURDERER. 


* ~ . - — 


Pegsworth, sought an interview with one 
Ready, a tailor, whom he owed some trifling 
sum, for which he had been summoned to a 
Court of Requests by Ready. While standing 
in quiet conversation and remonstrance with 
Ready, who was an invalid, in the parlor of the 
latter, Pegsworth calmly drew a long sharp knife 
from his pocket, and stabbed him to the heart, 
so that he almost instantly expired. Both were 
members of the same dissenting chapel, and had 
ever passed for quiet, reputable people; both 
had wives and families. The murderer immedi- 
ately surrendered himself to the officers of jus- 
tice; instantly confessed the fact; and when ar- 
raigned at the Old Bailey, pleaded guilty—on 
which he was immediately sentenced to death, 
and his body, according to the recent statute, to 
be buried within the precincts of the prison.— 
When this part of his sentence was pronounced 
—and then only—he shuddered. The day of 
execution was fixed for Tuesday, the 7th instant, 
and on the Monday preceding, I suddenly formed 
the determination to endeavor to procure admis- 
sion into the interior of the prison, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the person and demeanor of 
the murderer, and the solemn preparations for his 
execution. I went straight to one of the under- 
sheriffs; who, on seeing my card, and hearing 
my request, after some little demur, politely ac- 
ceded to my wishes; and writing his name on 
my card, desired me to present it the next morn- 
ing at half- past seven o’clock at the door of the 
room in which we were then standing, when I 
should be admitted, and accompany him to the 
scene of execution, and see the whole process. 

I passed a wretched night, disturbed by all 
manner of wild and dismal dreams. I rose a lit- 
tle after six. Several times, while dressing, 1 
half determined to abandon my design, and get 
into bed again; but I persevered, and about 
seven o’clock was in the upper part of Holborn, 
down which was pouring a constant stream of 
men and women, of the lowest description, to- 
wards the spot whither I was bent. I felt then 
somewhat ashamed of my company and errand ! 


crape. The Sheriffs had never before, I under- 
stood, witnessed an execution ; and they seemed 
not entirely free from indications of nervousness 
and apprehension at the dreadful duty they were 
about to go through. After a few moments’ 
pause, they moved towards the interior of the 
prison, and we, whose number had increased to 
about twelve or fifteen—an eager but silent little 
throng—were directed to follow. After going 
through two or three long and very narrow pas- 
sages, we were stopped by a huge iron-bound 
door, on the other side of which, peering at us 
through the bars, was Mr. Cope, the Governor of 
the prison. The Sheriffs and Undersheriffs pass- 
ed on immediately, and the door was then closed 
upon us, who would have followed them. We 
began to fear disappointment, and that, for some 
reason or another, the authorities had suddenly 
determined upon refusing us access to the press- 
room, possibly on account of our suddenly aug- 
mented number. After waiting, however, pa- 
tiently for a minute or two, I and another, show- 
ing our countersigned cards, were permitted to 
pass, as were the rest of the party soon after- 
wards. A turnkey conducted me and my com- 
panions along a very narrow passage, the floor of 
which was covered with sickly smelling saw- 
dust. As we followed our grim guide along a 
second passage, which seemed to run _ parallel 
with the front of the prison, an open door gave 
us a momentary glimpse of the vast crowd with- 
out, whose confused hubbub, suddenly and but 
for an instant audible, enhanced the portentous 
silence that reigned within the prison. After 
standing for a few moments in the passage, our 
guide quitted us, but soon returned, and request- 
ed us to follow him silently into the room in 
which the criminal was very shortly to undergo 
the fearful preparations for execution. I obeyed, 
with a beating heart. We had to pass through 
a room, lit with a lamp, if I recollect rightly, 
where a man was opening a door, having in his 
hand the sacramental cup—the last ordinances of 
religion either having been just completed, or 
commencing. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the Governor, 
dressed in black, who here rejoined us, and ush- 
ered us into the press-room, ‘ you will wait here, 
and be as quiet as possible, till the prisoner 
comes in, which will be in about five minutes. 
You will have the goodness to stand on each 
side of the room, and leave the middle open, so 
that the prisoner may pass on directly from 
the door to this table.’ He then left us, and we 
disposed ourselves as he had directed. It was 
not a very large room, nor had it been before 
used for such a purpose as the present.— 
The window looked upon a confined yard in the 
centre of the prison—and the revolving iron 
spikes with which the tops of the walls were 
fortified, together with the gloomy, massive, and 
ponderous appearance of every thing about us, 
reminded me of the inscription— 


* Who enters here, gives up all hope !’ 


At the end of the room opposite to the door, 
leaning against a kind of dresser, stood three 
men: the one in the middle,—a_ short, sallow- 
visaged, ill-omened wretch, in a shabby old drab 
great coat—proved to be the hangman—‘ Jack 
Ketch ;’ and the other two were his assistants. 
These grim ministers of death were standing in 
silence when we entered. He in the middle, 
had his hands stuck into his hind coat-pockets, 
where, doubtless, were the cords and rope, ready 
to be produced the instant they were wanted.— 
A gentleman who stood between me and the 
nearest of the three men, now and then whis- 
pered to him, and | heard a little of their con- 
versation, 

‘ Did he die well?’ inquired the former, speak- 
ing of some malefactor whose name I could not 
catch. 

‘ Yes, most uncommon game indeed. The Cap- 
tain was a gentleman, sir, every inch; I hanged 
him—and he deserved a better fate!’ 

He was asked if the prisoners did not often 
appear overcome with terror. 

‘Lord, sir, frightened? 1 warrant me some 
on ’em is indeed. Some makes sich a noise, and 





Judging from the indifferent manner, the jocular 
volubility of these people, you would have 
thought them going to see a dog-fight rather than 
the execution of a murderer. As we approached 
Snow-hill, which leads directly up to Newgate, 
ell the avenues were seen crowded with the same 
description of people as had accompanied me 
down Holborn. Passing along Farringdon street, 
I approached the Old Bailey by Ludgate Hill; 
and so escaping the crowd, even already im- 
mense, I slipped into the side door of the Court- 
house, and was presently ushered into the room 
into which I had been shown the preceding af- 
ternoon. Three or four gentlemen, one of whom 
was a foreigner, I understood, of some distinction, 
were sitting and standing round a cheerfully- 
crackling fire, and had evidently come on the 
same errand as I had. I sat down in perturbed 
silence, wondering at myself for entering upon 

h a gloomy expedition. While the foreigner, 
Spaniard I thought, was describing, with some- 
what excited gestures, the mode of execution 
adopted in his country, the door opened, and the 
two Sheriffs and Undersheriffs entered, attired in 
their official costume, wearing weepers of white 


|} hary, 


| 


cries dreadful! Iv’e often told ’em to keep up, 
for that they hasn’t much longer to be in misery ! 


Sometimes they can’t stand up at all, sir—and 


are obliged to be held by the Sheriffs and Ordi- 
How their knees tremble !—I recollect 
there was one young chap for forgery—we shan’t 
never have any more to hang for that matter, 
hows’ever,—he went through all uncommon 
well. But directly he caught sight of us stand- 
ing, as we may be now, ready to tie him, it was 


| quite wonderful, but he went as white as your 


shirt, sir, ina twinkling—and began to cry about 
his poor wife. Do you remember him?’ appeal- 


|man, sir,asis to die this morning, has a wife, 
poor thing—and she’s to be brought to bed, they 
say in aday ortwo. Isn’t it sad, sir? But it’s 
fate, you know, sir.’ 

*You’ve not had much to do lately, have 
you ?’ 

‘No, sir, very little, uncommon little. I’ts 
pretty near a good four years since any one suf- 
fered here.’ 

‘ Your’s is a horrid employment !’ 





|ing to his principal, who simply nodded.— This | 








THE HANGMAN. 











‘Y—y—es—es, people thinks so, and so it is, 
I suppose—but use, sir—use youknow’—— 

Here the slight whispering that had been car- 
ried on was suddenly stilled by the Governor 
making his appearance, motioning us to silence. 
Alter a little widening the space between the 
two rows of anxious expectants, and entreating 
us not to press forward when the prisoner enter- 
ed, he withdrew. My heart began to beat very 
hard and quick. Ina few moments the Sheriffs 
and Undersheriffs, with their staves, entered— 
then the Ordinary (the Rev. Mr. Cotton) in his 
gown and bands—his long flowing white hair and 
kind intelligent features gave him a striking and 
remarkable appearance ;—then followed a man 
with a slow firm step, walking unassisted, his 
countenance solemn and composed, showing a 
mind absorbed in prayer—his eyes fixed and his 
hands clasped together. This was the miserable 
Pegsworth ! 

He was dressed in a somewhat shabby claret- 
colored body-coat, with velvet collar, a black 
neck-handkerchief, a dark waistcoat, and cordu- 
roy trowsers. He was about five feet seven or 
eight inches in height, and of a1obust frame, 
with a tolerable head of dark hair, and looked 
just about as old as he really was—thirty-six. I 
stood within a yard of him, and narrowly scru- 
tinized his features. They appeared rigid, as if 
with the efforts he was making to preserve his 
firmness, in which he surprisingly succeeded.— 
Their expression seemed naturally heavy and sul- 
len. The knotted forehead, the high cheek- 
bones, the peculiar setting of the eyes, the pro- 
tuberant upper lip, the tout ensemble of his fea- | 
tures, in short, was that of a man quite capable of 
committing the diabolical act of cruelty for which 
he was now about to suffer, and not a little mi- 
tigated the agonizing sympathy, or pity, his pre- 
sent circumstances were calculated to excite, by 
reconciling one to the removal of such a being 
from amongst us. He walked, as I have des- 
cribed, firmly and slowly to the middle of the 
room, when the Sheriffs motioned the execution- | 
ers to advance. They instantly came forward. 
One of them, drawing out a slender cord, tied his 
hands together at the wrists; a second passed 
a stronger cord round his arms and fastened it at | 
his elbows; while a third untied his neck-hand- 
kerchief, and thrust it into the prisoner's bosom. 
While this frightful ceremony was going on, 
Pegsworth did not move a muscle,—his eyes 
were fixed upwards as if in intense devotion— 
(I shall naver forget their dreadful expression) 
and though his lips slightly moved, he uttered 
no sound. Once, and once only, did bis pent 
bosom relieve itself by a half-suppressed sigh, 
when he felt the executioner’s hands removing 
his neck-handkerchief. He behaved in short, 
with amazing firmness and decorum. ‘Believe 
in the? Lord Jesus,’ whispered the dissenting 
minister, to whose congregation he had belonged. 
Pegsworth fixed his leaden eye upon the speaker 
for a moment, but spoke not. How fearful was 
his quietude—his passiveness, in the hands of 
them thus preparing him for death—a man in 
the prime of life, in full health, leaving behind 
him wife and chilflren ! 

At length the preparations, which had not oc- 
cupied more than three or four minutes, were 
completed, and the chief executioner gently 
turning the prisoner with his face towards the 
door, shook his pinioned hands as if asking his 
forgiveness for the act he was going to perform, 
and passed hastily out of the room, followed by 
his two assistants. ‘The procession was immedi- 
ately formed, and began to move towards the 
gallows. First went the Sheriffs and the Under- 
sheriffs ; then followed the Ordinary, Mr. Cotton, 
reading the burial service—how 1 shuddered! 
The burial-service over a living man—then the 
criminal, the other religious attendants, and we 
brought up the rear, I among the foremost. 

‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
Lord,’ commenced the clear and solemn voice of 
Mr. Cotton, as the procession began to move 
slowly along. ‘ He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’ 

‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ At this 
moment, just as we were entering a long dark 
passage, the dismal tolling of the prison-bell 
smote my ear and fell upon my heart, and con- 
tinued, at short intervals, till all was over. 

‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; 
and though after my skin, worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, whom I 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another.’ 

Here was a pause for about half a minute, 
which brought us very near the dreaded spot.— 
‘We brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out’ Here I lost 
his voice, for he had passed out of the Debtors’ 
door into the open air, and his solemn voice was 
drowned in the noise of the crowd, which we 
could not see, shouting ‘ Hats off !—hats off !— 
there he is !—Ah: p 

The gallows stood at about six feet distance 
from the spot where I was placed. On it stood 
the executioner and his assistants, waiting for the 
prisoner, who following Mr. C., and followed by 




















two ministers, mounted the steep steps unassisted 
and walked calmly to the spot from which }, 
was to sink into eternity, suffering the execy, 
tioner to place him exactly in the drop, and y, 
der the chain to which the rope was to be 4. 
tached. He continued in exactly the same ati, 
titude, and with the same expression of coy). 
tenance, that we had witnessed in the Pres, 
room. The cap was quickly drawn over his heag 
down to his chin, the rope adjusted round }j, 
neck—the steps by which the hangman ha; 
mounted to attach the rope to the beam wey, 
taken down, and then every one left the galloy, 
but Mr. Cotton and Mr. Baker. The prisone, 
stood, in these appalling circumstances, as firp, 
as a rock—neither his hands nor knees moved o, 
trembled in the slightest. The executioner too{ 
his place at the foot of the gallows, out of th 
sight of the crowd, and, with his hand upon th: 
lever by which the plank on which the prisone, 
stood was to be let fall, fixed his eyes upon M, 
Cotton, awaiting the signal. Standing closely op. 
posite to the prisoner, Mr. Cotton resumed, in ; 
distinct deliberate manner, the reading of the 
burial-service, an awful silence prevailing amor 
the spectators. 

‘ Man that is born of a woman hath but a shor 
time to live, and is full of misery. He comet) 
up and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as ; 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay 
In the midst of life we are in death: of whom 
may we seek for succor but of thee, oh, Lord’ 
who for our sins art justly displeased! Yet, 6 
Lord God most holy! O Lord, most mighty! ( 
holy and most merciful Savior! Deliver us neo: 
into the bitter pains of eternal death.’ 

Pegsworth suddenly hung quivering before hin 
in mortal agonies, for he had unperceived by me 
given the dreaded signal, and now retired a 
quickly as possible. Frightful as was the object 
my eyes were riveted upon the swaying bod) 
with a kind of fascination. After a few convui. 
sive heavings, life seemed extinct ; and the mur. 
derer had passed into the immediate presence o 
Him whose decree it is that ‘whoso sheddet! 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.— 
Moreover, ye shall take no satisfaction for th 
life of a murderer, who is guilty of death, but ly 
shall surely be put to death: for the land canno: 
be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, bu: 


by the blood of him that shed it.’ 
- . * = 
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ResistinG Conscience.—To go on in a coutse 
of defection, when an enlightened conscience js 
stirring and looking you in the face, and erying 
within you that you are going in an evil way, is 
a step to the sin against the Holy Ghost. Wher 
the truth is come to your hand, hold it fast; ¢ 
not again to make a search and new inquiry fo: 
truth. It is easy to cast your light into prison 
and detain God’s truth in unrighteousness ; bu: 
that prisoner will break ward, to your incom- 
parable torture.— Ruther ford. 





Titles of Jesus, 
By Cuartes Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $! 
Tie work has received high commendations bot! 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great dil- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied | 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether \ 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop: 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable. 
moral and devotional sentiment. We beliéve it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but «' 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock ol 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres: 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a we!- 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families a8 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotiona! 
exercises. Werecommend it to congregational |ibra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to res 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday: 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know. 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons ot 
piety and morality. And since it 3s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we cat 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do'not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section 0! 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.” ’ 

From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design, No one can 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral] discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs; 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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